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it will be readily dissociated into its ions. When we desire slow or 
little absorption, it is better to administer the remedy in a fluid like 
milk where very slow dissociation takes place. 

Second, The Amount of Fluid. The degree with which a substance 
dissociates into ions, when given in any fluid, will depend directly on 
the dilution of the fluid up to a certain point. Beyond this point, the 
degree of dissociation remains constant. Therefore the more dilute 
the solution of the medicine, the more readily will it be dissociated into 
ions and therefore, as we shall see later, the better and more rapid 
are its effects. 

(To be continued) 

IMPROVISING' 

I 

WAYS AND MEANS 
By M. Elizabeth Pennington, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

While nursing in a small private hospital, the need arose to give 
saline solution by the Murphy method and with it the problem of 
proper apparatus. The hospital authorities contemplated building a 
larger institution and every available dollar was going toward that 
project so, of course, all unnecessary expenditures were impossible. 
It was necessary to improvise in many ways and to keep the saline 
hot was one of the things which demanded thought and consideration. 
Because of bitterly cold weather it was very hard to keep the wards 
warm enough for prolonged treatment, and while the dropping attach- 
ment was at hand, we lacked the heater so necessary to the success 
of a saline. 

To begin with, I filled a tempered glass bottle with very hot water 
and put it into the solution in the douche can, which added very mate- 
rially in maintaining an equalized heat. Next I fastened hot water 
bottles on the hooks of the irrigating pole and wrapped the whole in 
a single blanket. This kept the solution in the can hot for a reason- 
able length of time but I found that it cooled very quickly in flowing 
down the tube. To correct this it was necessary to place two uncov- 
ered metal hot water bags, so as not to come in contact with the patient, 
but in such a manner that the tube was incased without being com- 
pressed. 

I found that this way out of the difficulty worked very satisfactorily 
and had excellent results from the treatment. 

1 Contributions to be used under this heading are solicited and, if found 
acceptable, will be paid for at our regular rates. — Ed. 
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II 

A HOME-MADE DEMONSTRATION DOLL 
By Cora McCabe Sargent, R.N., Towson, Md. 

Coming from a large general hospital where there was always plenty 
of material on which to. draw for the demonstration of methods to the 
pupil nurses, to take charge of a small school in a private hospital 
where demonstration with patients was not to be thought of, I was 
completely at sea when confronted by this feature of my class work; 
the more so, because I appreciated the fact that to expect a nurse to 
acquire efficiency in the practical work of her training without pro- 
viding her with the means of instruction, was as absurd as to confine 
a medical student's course of study to lectures and book knowledge 
with no laboratory experience. One may be ever so well grounded 
in the theory of how a thing should be done, but it is the ability to do 
it that counts. This essential dexterity and skill can be obtained in 
only one way and that is by actual work. 

True, I was aware that the want which I was experiencing had also 
been felt by others and in a way supplied; for there are on the market 
several so-called hospital dolls, made in both children and adult sizes, 
covered with waterproof paint and both elaborately and admirably 
fitted up with various reservoirs which are as practical as they are useful. 
All this completeness, however, is obtained at an expense that I felt 
the small school did not warrant. There must be some other equally 
satisfactory means of compassing my needs yet keeping the money 
outlay within bounds, so that the amount saved might be applied 
to other pressing needs of the school. 

There certainly was never a truer saying, even though its triteness 
is worn threadbare, than Necessity is the mother of invention. In this 
instance the invention supplied the necessity so completely that I am 
impelled to pass the idea on for the benefit of some other head of a 
small school who is endeavoring to give her classes a thoroughly prac- 
tical as well as theoretical training and is handicapped by certain limi- 
tations which the smallness of her school seems to justify. 

It is quite unnecessary to recount the obstacles I encountered and 
had to overcome before my home-made demonstration doll was a 
success and lent itself to my various needs. It is only essential to 
describe the success in its completeness. 

In the first place, I determined that my class room manikin should 
possess in its make-up what is so obviously lacking in most hospital 
dolls, and that is attractiveness combined with its utility. The latter 
qualification is an essential; the former is certainly most desirable. 
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With this in view, I patiently traveled from one toy shop to another 
until I at last found what I wanted, a doll's head equal in size to that 
of a full-grown child or small adult and fascinatingly pretty. The 
open mouth, which disclosed to view two rows of pearly teeth serves 
a purpose quite foreign to that intended by the manufacturer. It 
affords an excellent means of teaching the nurse how to care for and 
keep a patient's teeth and mouth clean and wholesome. 

The beautiful face of my demonstration doll is only rivaled by its 
wig of real hair which may be combed and brushed, washed and even 
treated for pediculi. 

A head without a body, however beautiful, is quite useless. So 
the next invention was the making of a practical body, but within 
expense limits. After much deliberation and several more or less dis- 
couraging experiments, the inspiration came. A child's union suit of 
white cotton, costing twenty-five cents, was bought. This was neatly 
stuffed with cotton waste, the greatest care being taken to follow the 
contour of the natural body. To secure the jointed effects, so essential 
in certain demonstrations and without which they cannot be attempted, 
several rows of stitching were run back and forth in the sleeves and 
legs where the elbow and knee joints should be. The body completed, 
the head was put into position. But of what use is ever so perfect 
a head and body when hands and feet are lacking? As to these, all 
was plain sailing, for a pair of white cotton gloves and a pair of white 
stockings of proportionate size were stuffed with the same material 
used for the body, then neatly sewed in place, and the miracle was 
wrought. 

A little crude, to be sure, but the crudeness is hidden beneath a 
dainty night dress. When "miladi" of the class room was completed 
and I summed up the total cost, including every detail, I found that 
it came in round numbers to four dollars and seventy-five cents. I 
felt that I had every reason to congratulate myself upon the successful 
evolution of an idea. 

It is obvious that such a doll has its limitations in certain direc- 
tions, as in demonstrating catheterization, enemata or any treatment 
where reservoirs are essential. This, however, does not interfere with 
the preparations for such demonstrations. 

After such treatments as saline infusions, sponges, packs or pro- 
longed tubs, all that is necessary to repair the water damage is a Sun 
bath or a few hours in the drying cupboard. 
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III 

NEEDED ECONOMIES FOR A LONG CASE 
By Lillian E. Tucker, R.N., Philadelphia 

In nursing a case of cancer of the pelvic organs, the patient had 
two bad fistulas, bladder and rectum, due either to the radium treat- 
ment or to the cancerous tissue wearing out. Because of the above 
conditions, the laundrying of the sheets was a problem, as we could 
not pad thick enough to prevent them from becoming wet. An air 
cushion was used, in the bottom of which we put newspapers and then 
fastened old muslin over both cushion and papers with safety pins. 
When soiled, the papers were burned and the muslin was put in soap 
powder to soak, then washed in the bathroom with household rubber 
gloves. We touched nothing without gloves and everything was soaked 
in solution before washing. We found that this meant a great saving 
of laundry. Having plenty of bathrooms, we were able to keep this 
one for that patient alone, and so were able to wash the muslin there. 

Although we were in a home of wealth we had to consider both 
laundry and drug bills. We were given what we needed for our work 
but were expected to save all that was possible, as each nurse in private 
work must do. We kept an account of everything ordered from the 
drug store and this saved us much trouble when the bills came in, for 
each member of the family was in the habit of having things charged 
and when large bills came in it was natural to blame the nurses. At 
such times our book was produced and it was found that two-thirds 
of the supplies had been ordered by some member of the family. 

Having spent a year on this case I thought these suggestions might 
be helpful to other nurses in private work, as we must often be called 
upon to improvise. 

NARRATIVES FROM THE WAR 



[The two following articles are by observers who saw with their own eyes 
the scenes they describe. The first was written especially for the Journal, the 
second is taken from a private letter but is published by permission of the person 
addressed. Both are authentic records of unusual conditions. — Ed.] 

By ELIZABETH DEWEY, R.N. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Arriving at Innsbruck on July 25, with a party of friends, we were 
all impressed with the air of excitement and animation in the town 



